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Australian Key Economic Indicators 


All values in US$ Million (unless otherwise specified) 
CY8 CY82 CY83 CHANGE 


Exchange rate: US$1.00 = A$ 0.871 1.020 1.113 CY83/CY82 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 

GDP at current prices 160,434 192,571 153,545 +983 
GDP at constant FY 79-80 prices 140,775 118,838 111,485 +2.38 
Per capita GDP, current prices($) 10,799 10,240 7, 7482 -0.8* 
Private equipment capital expend. 14,538 13,771 9,772 -22.57 
Household disposable income 109,402 106,120 102,371 +5.28 
Industrial production index 
(FY76/77=100) 110 104.5 99.25 -5.03 
Weekly wage rate index (1954=100 

for CY81, 1976=100 for CY82) 710.7 176.8 187.5 +7.16 
Average weekly earnings (males/US$) 230.44 323.04 317.20 +7.16 
Labor force('000) 6,905.9 7,030.8 6,997.4 -0.48 
Unemployment rate (%) 6.3 9.3 9.9 +646 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money supply (M3) 68,379 64,719 62,757 
Interest rates: 
Savings bank deposit rate 6.0 13.0 10.84 -16.62 
Commercial bank overdraft 12.92 14.33 13.78 -3.84 
Consumer price index (1966/67 =100 
for CY80; 1980/81=100 for CY 81&82) 104.9 116.7 128.5 +10.12 
Wholesale price index? 1968/69=100) 341.84 344.8 372.9 +8.15 
Retail sales (current prices) 40,556 37,888 38,139 +9.86 


+5.82 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 

Gold-and Foreign Exchange Reserves 5,418 6,498 10,044 +67.3 

BOP(net monetarymovements) -180 4,789(R) 3,001 -31.63 

Trade balance -2,355 -2,024 265.5 +489.58 

Exports, FOB 21,279 21,307 20, 507 +5.03 
US share ($) 2,421 2,174 2,148 +7.80 
US share (%) 11.38 19.2 10.48 +2.75 

Imports, FOB 23,634 23,331 19,345 -9.52 
US share ($) 5,462 5,063 4,241 -8.60 


US share (%) 23.1 21.7 21.9 +0.93 
PRINCIPAL US EXPORTS TO AUSTRALIA: Machinery specialized for particular 


industries($332); general industrial machinery/equipment nes and machine parts 
nes($315); office machines/ADP equipment($409); miscellaneous manufactured 
articles nes($276); power generating machinery/equipment ($198); other 
transport equipment($319); road vehicles, including air cushion vehicles($140). 
PRINCIPAL US IMPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA: Meat/meat preparations($554); metal 
ores/scrap($137); fish/shellftish($125); other transport equipment ($59); 


sugar/sugar preparations/honey($57); textile fibers other than wool tops($87). 


Footnotes: 
I. Percentage changes calculated in Australian dollars. Exchange rate 
changes may offset or magnify percentage changes, particularly in CY81 and 82. 


2. Total for January-September, 1982. A figure for October-December has not 
yet been released. 


* Estimated value 
3. Manufactured articles 


Sources: Australian Government publications and Australian Bureau of Statistics 





Summary 


The past six months have seen the end of Australia's worst 
recession in the postwar era, and the beginning of a recovery 
whose initial strength has surprised many observers. 


The recovery, which may give Australia real GDP growth of 5 
percent during this financial year, has five components. The 
first, and most important, is the ending of the drought and the 
subsequent very strong rebound in rural output. Strongly 
expansionary Federal and State Budgets have stimulated home 
building and public works. Inventory rebuilding has begun. 

The effects of the March devaluation aided exports and slowed 
import growth. The previous Government's wage pause and 
relative wage restraint by unions since the Hawke Government's 
advent have helped curb inflation. 


Many of the foregoing factors are temporary, and their impact 
will begin to fade over the next several months. Private 
investment is the critical element needed at this moment for 
the recovery to become self-sustaining. Stimulating its 
emergence is a major government macroeconomic policy goal. 
Persistently high interest rates, fears that inflationary 
tendencies have not been overcome, and doubts about GOA tax 
policy in the next budget are presently deterring investors. 


In our view, consumption prospects -- an important trigger for 
investment -- are buoyant. Foreign investment inflows have 
reached a near-record level, although still concentrated in 
portfolio rather than direct. Retained earnings by foreign 
investors turned from a negative to a strong positive figure 
over the past nine months. There are indications that this 
August's Federal Budget may contain investment incentives. 


On balance, we believe that investment will be forthcoming over 
the next six months and that the recovery will become 
self-sustaining. Cost pressures and wage-push inflation have 
throttled Australian economic growth in the past. They are 
dormant at the moment, but could revive quickly. Nevertheless, 


prospects appear good for continued real economic growth over 
the next year. 


As the economy enters stage two of its recovery, we believe the 
improved economic conditions we describe below will mean that 


both US investors and exporters will enjoy better opportunities 
over the coming year. 





Recovery Begins 


The past six months have seen a strong recovery in the 
Australian economy. The recovery is based on several factors. 
The end of the drought and a resurgence in rural output and 
exports is probably the most important. Strongly expansionary 
Federal and State Budgets, with strong housing and public works 
components, have also played a role. Inventories, reduced to 
very low levels during the recession, are being rebuilt. The 
March 1983 devaluation has stimulated exports and restrained 
imports. 


The strong, but temporary stimulation provided by the rural 
recovery, government budgets, the inventory cycle and 
devaluation has brought the economy out of its worst postwar 
recession. Other factors have helped the recovery. Foremost 
among them was the wage pause imposed by the Fraser Government 
in 1981 and the relative restraint demonstrated since the Hawke 
Government took office in March 1983. Inflation has begun to 
subside, and may fall as low as 6 percent by the end of the 
financial year, as measured by the CPI. 


The combination of these developments has led to much stronger 
real growth over the past six months than originally forecast. 
Growth in the July-September quarter in gross non-farm product, 
the broadest measure of industrial output, was 3.1 percent, 
followed by a 2.1 percent growth in the October-December 
quarter. Treasurer Keating called these figures "stunning," 
and predicted that the rate of growth could be 10 percent by 
the end of FY 1983/84. Treasury's latest forecasts show real 
non-farm product increasing by about 4 percent. With rural 
output factored in, total GDP growth could be 5.5 percent this 
financial year. 


Some important questions remain. While consumption prospects 
appear buoyant, private investment has not yet picked up to the 
degree required to sustain the recovery once the temporary 
factors listed above fade in importance. High interest rates 
and fears that inflation will be rekindled have so far kept 
private investment in the doldrums. Reviving private 
investment will be a priority macroeconomic policy goal for the 
Hawke Government. Tax or other incentives to stimulate 
investment are a strong possibility in next year's Budget. 


Restructuring the Financial System 


The past six months have seen an acceleration in the process of 
restructuring the Australian financial system, with potentially 
important consequences over the longer term. 





The floating of the Australian dollar on December 12, and the 
removal of most exchange controls were perhaps the decisive 
steps towards a more competitive and efficient banking system. 
Since December 12, as the consequences of floating exchange 
rates have become apparent, other important changes have taken 
place. The Treasurer announced in mid-April that applications 
for foreign exchange licenses from merchant banks would be 
welcomed. Foreign investment guidelines; i.e., at least 50 
percent Australian ownership, will not apply. Prudential 
criteria such as a minimum A$10 million capital, and previous 
experience in foreign exchange and hedge transactions are the 
only stated requirements. At the same time, interest and 
maturity controls were removed on checking and savings 
accounts, an important concession to domestic banks. 


Change is also in the wind on the politically-sensitive issue 

of foreign bank entry. Following the Martin Committee's review 
of the Campbell Report, which advocated foreign bank entry, 
albeit under restrictive equity conditions, the Treasurer said 
in April that liberalization of the financial system made a 
"compelling case" for the kind of competition that only foreign 
banks could provide. Labor's current doctrine, however, 

opposes foreign bank entry. The issue will be debated and 
decided at the upcoming biannual Labor Party Conference in July. 


On a related issue, New South Wales and Victoria -- both 
Labor-governed states -- advocate the establishment of offshore 
banking here. The Federal Government, skeptical of the tax 
implications of these proposals, is presently studying the 
question. 


Balance of Payments 


Current account figures for the first nine months of the 
Current Australian financial year (July 1, 1983 - June 30, 
1984) show a major change in the trade balance from deficit to 
surplus. This improvement, however, is largely offset by a 
substantial deterioration in invisibles. As a consequence of 
these conflicting movements, the current account deficit for 
the first nine months was A$4.397 billion, down A$326 million 
from the first nine months of FY 1982/83. 


Exports over the first nine months stood at A$17.493 billion, 
A$2.123 million or 14 percent higher than the first nine months 
of FY 1982/83. All rural export categories recorded increases 
with the exception of meat and meat products. Non-rural 
exports rose 19 percent, with increases in all broad commodity 
groups. Imports rose A$823 million or 5 percent to A$17.137 
billion. Fuels, metals and metal manufactures registered sharp 
falls. All other commodity groups rose by 20-25 percent, 
except machinery and transport, which rose only 5 percent. 





The A$360 million trade surplus thus recorded was more than 
erased by an A$974 million (26 percent) increase in the net 
invisibles deficit to A$4.753 billion. Major factors behind 
the increase in invisible outflows were costs of servicing 
increased foreign borrowings as well as an estimated A$633 
million turnaround (from loss to profit) in the retained 
earnings of foreign direct investors. 


The Australian Government floated the Australian dollar on 
December 12, 1983, and also abolished a major part of existing 
exchange controls at the same time. One effect of these 
changes was to expand the scope for the private sector to hold 
foreign currency balances. This changes the composition of net 
official monetary movements and net capital inflow. This 
change in composition, means, in turn, that figures for 
comprehensive net official monetary movements no longer provide 
a comprehensive measure of the overall surplus or deficit in 
the balance of payments. 


With this change in mind, net apparent capital inflow in the 
first nine months of FY 1983/84 is A$6.763 billion, up A$293 
million on inflow for the corresponding period of FY 1982/83, 
while net official monetary movements registered a surplus of 
A$2.366 billion, A$6l17 million higher than last year. 
Exchange Rates 


Following its 10 percent devaluation March 8, 1983, the 
Australian dollar steadily appreciated during most of the 
remainder of 1983, and by December regained most of its 10 
percent devaluation against the US dollar. The market's 
initial reaction to the floating of the Australian dollar on 
December 12 was a sharp fall. Since then, the Australian 
dollar/US dollar rate has been highly volatile, particularly 
during daily trading. Swings of 100-150 basis points during a 
trading day have been common. Since December 12, the 
Australian/US dollar rate has fluctuated from a low of 1.0364 


to a high of 1.1230. It currently stands at 1.0786 (April 
1984). 


The Australian dollar's volatility is due to the floating 
exchange regime. Previously, the exchange rate was stable but 
at the cost of instability in both capital flows and domestic 
liquidity. Volatility and the uncertainties it creates for 
importers and exporters led the government to announce April 9 
that it would welcome applications for foreign exchange 
licenses from merchant banks. By letting more players into the 
game, the Government hopes to deepen what has proven so far to 
be a thin and nervous foreign exchange market. 





Given this kind of volatility as well as the unpredictability 
of the US dollar, it would be foolhardy to predict what the 
Australian dollar will do over the next six months. 


Interest Rates 


Interest rates, relatively high after the advent of the Labor 
Government in March 1983, began to decline in September. A 
strongly expansionary budget, coupled with weak consumer and 
business demand and a strong capital inflow attracted by an 
appreciating Australian dollar, led to an extraordinarily flush 
money market. Interest rates continued to decline through 
December, despite the Government's recourse to large bond sales 
to finance its budget deficit. 


The floating of the Australian dollar on December 12, in the 
words of one financial market observer, "locked in" the large 
inflow of speculative capital that had preceded the decision to 
float the dollar. This extra liquidity further pushed interest 
rates down, and in so doing, initially weakened the Australian 
dollar as potential investors sought more attractive interest 
rates elsewhere. Rates for 90-day bank bills approached 9 
percent, their lowest level in twelve months. 


This welcome development did not last, however, and interest 
rates rose sharply in the new year. The 90-day bank bill rate 


stands currently (mid-April) at 14 percent. The prime rate 
(overdrafts greater than A$100,000) now stands at 14.5-15.5 
percent. There are a variety of reasons explaining why 
interest rates have risen. Liquidity traditionally tightens in 
the last quarter of the Australian financial year as tax 
payments are made. A floating dollar means that short-term 
financing from abroad is not as readily available. The large 
Government deficit financing operations, and prospects of more 
bond tenders before the end of the financial year, have put a 
floor under interest rates, probably for the remainder of this 
financial year. 


The outlook for interest rates over the next six months is 
highly uncertain. Normally, interest rates soften after the 
tax rundown ends and funds flow again from the government into 
the economy. Continued deficit financing operations by the 
Treasury, the (hoped for) revival in private investment 
spending, and fears that inflation rates may begin to 
accelerate are likely to keep interest rates high through the 
early part of FY 1984/85. As in the United States, government 
financing requirements and the fear of rekindled inflation are 
key determinants of interest rate levels. 





Employment and Wages 


The labor market began to pick up in the last quarter of 1983. 
During November and December 1983, and in January 1984, there 
were more persons employed than there were a year earlier. The 
unemployment rate fell in October and November before rising in 
December and January as school leavers joined the work force. 
The latest figures show a strong rise in employment --70,000 
new jobs -- in March. Nevertheless, the unemployment rate 
remained sticky at 9.3 percent (seasonally adjusted). Rising 
participation rates show that the improving economy has flushed 
out previously-discouraged jobseekers, particularly women. 
Although still relatively high, the present unemployment rate 
is the lowest since the Hawke Government took power in March 
1983. With 194,000 jobs of the 500,000 he promised in three 
years already created, the Prime Minister is well on his way to 
fulfilling this campaign promise. In his latest submission to 
the Economic Policy Advisory Commission, the Treasurer thought 
that employment growth might be double the projection made in 
the previous August when the Budget was brought down. There is 
some concern, however, that too large a proportion of 
newly-created jobs are in the public sector. 


Over the near-term, with the continued pickup in economic 
activity, the rate and number of unemployed should continue to 
decline at a modest rate. However, as in the U.S., the 
participation rate is likely to increase as the economy picks 
up, which could still keep unemployment levels relatively high 
despite the greater overall economic prosperity. A revival of 
consumer and private investment spending is needed, though, if 
a major and lasting impact is to be made on unemployment. 


In this respect, it is worth recalling that unemployment was, 
and still is, historically high by Australian standards. 
Demographic factors, e.g., a strong influx of youth and women 
in the labor force, are likely to keep it so for some years to 
come. 


Wages for the majority of workers in Australia are determined 
by a semi-annual centralized wage indexation system, linked to 
the Consumer Price Index. This procedure is the keystone of 
the Government's Wages/Prices accord with the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions (ACTU). The Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission holds this "wage case" each October and 
April. A generalized pay increase of 4.3 percent was granted 
in October. A further 4.1 percent was granted in April. 





Next October's wage case will be based on inflation rates in 
the January/March and April/June quarters. The removal of 
medicare from the CPI in February will take an estimated 2.5-3 
percentage points from the January/March CPI. The lagged 
effects of the recession are expected to keep the April/June 
CPI low as well. 


If wage growth is not to become once again a major contributor 
to inflation, unions next October will have to accept a 
six-month wage increase that could be on the order of only 2 
percent. Whether the Australian labor force would acquiesce in 
a puny wage rise like this is an open question. The Government 
is currently considering tax relief in the FY 1984/85 budget as 
one means of relieving anticipated pressure from the 
rank-and-file for a heftier pay increase. 


Wage push has been, and continues to be, an important source of 
Australian inflation. By way of comparison, Citicorp has 
pointed out that Australian wages are likely to increase by 1l 
percent over the first twelve months of recovery. Wage 
increases in the United States, Japan, and West Germany during 
the first twelve months of their recoveries, on the other hand, 
were held in the range of zero to 3 percent. 


Prices and Consumption 


The Australian Consumer Price Index is compiled and released on 
a quarterly basis. Thanks to a variety of factors, not least 
the previous Government's wage pause, the rate of inflation has 
declined significantly since the Hawke Government came to power 
in March 1983. In the twelve months to the end of December, 
1983, inflation, as measured by the CPI, was 8.6 percent. This 
compares favorably with the CPI in the previous two quarters of 
9.2 and 11.2 percent. On this measurement, inflation for the 
twelve months through the end of March is expected to be in the 
6-7 percent range. As explained in the preceding section, part 
of this quarter's expected decline in the CPI is due to the 
"Medicare effect;" i.e., the removal of medical payments from 
the CPI. National accounts price deflators (private 
consumption and GDP deflators), presently in the 6 to 8 percent 
range, are a better gauge of underlying inflation rates at the 
present time. 


The progress in combatting inflation has been encouraging. 
Nevertheless, as the Treasurer recently noted in his 
presentation to EPAC, the underlying rate of inflation is "well 
above" that of Australia's major trading partners, and "will 
have to be corrected if long-term investments are to be put in 
place." 





Consumer demand is a major driving force in the Australian 
economy. It accounts for about 60 percent of aggregate 
demand. It also strongly influences private capital 
investment. In the late 1960's and early 1970's, consumer 
demand in Australia grew in real terms at the rate of 5 percent 
per year, but dropped to less than half that rate in the late 
1970's. Consumer demand rebounded in the first two financial 
years of the 1980's to a 3.4-3.6 percent rate of growth, but 
sank last financial year (FY 1982/83) to a growth rate of only 
0.9 percent. The trough occurred in the June quarter of 1983, 
with a fall of 1.7 percent in consumer demand. 


Consumer demand will have to make itself felt strongly if the 
Current recovery -- based on government spending, the rural 
recovery and inventory rebuilding -- is not to falter. There 
are good prospects that consumer spending will "kick in." 
Retail sales and auto sales have turned up. The slowing of 
inflation and the general increases in wages have increased 
real household disposable income, which is forecast to grow by 
4.5 percent in FY 1983/84. A widely-expected tax cut in the 
August 1984 Budget will further increase disposable income. 

The very high household savings ratio (13.3 percent) is 
expected to decline over the present financial year and fall to 
12.5 percent in FY 1984/85, its lowest rate in four years. 
Consumer surveys bear out this rising confidence. Rises in the 
stock market and the recovery in real estate values will add to 
the buoyancy. 


Buoyant consumer demand should then lead to a revival of 
private capital investment. At the present time, though, 
private capital investment is in the doldrums because of high 
interest rates and fears of rekindled inflation. Both the 
Prime Minister and the Treasurer have focussed on this weakness 
and have urged business to keep the recovery going by 
investing. For its part, the Government has promised to reduce 
its borrowing demands, and to look to the States and the 
semi-public utilities to reduce their borrowing as well. 
Incentives for private capital investment are a strong 
possibility in the coming Budget. 


The Rural Sector 


The rural sector was a major contributor to economic recovery 
this financial year. Good seasonal conditions, record grain 
output, improved meat prices and increased export income have 
been major factors in the rural recovery. Overall, the level 

of real farm income will return this year to that of FY 1981/82. 





Although world wheat prices are depressed and some weather 
damage was suffered during harvest, the record output of winter 
grains accounts for the major share of the expected A$3.45 
billion increase in the gross value of farm output in the 
current financial year. The net value of rural production is 
forecast to increase by A$2.470 billion, an increase of 120 
percent, returning growth to trend level. 


For FY 1983/84, beef, veal and cotton prices are expected to 
rise by 20 percent while sheep meat, wool and oilseeds prices 
will rise by 5-10 percent. Sugar prices will rise somewhat, 
but will still be at depressed levels. Grains and milk prices 
should decline by 5 percent. Overall, prices received for farm 
output should increase by 7 percent. Costs, however, are 
expected to rise by 9 percent. 


Rural exports for FY 1983/84 are forecast at slightly over A$8 
billion, an increase of A$700 million from the previous 
financial year. Grains (up 28 percent) and smaller rises for 
sugar and wool accounted for most of the improvement. There 
will be a further large increase in farm exports in FY 1984/85, 
but the overall net value of rural output is likely to decline 
as production falls and input prices rise. 


The pickup in housing this year will lead to recovery in timber 
output, while general economic recovery is expected to bring 
about increased consumption of paper products. 


The Resources Sector 


The resources sector is an important factor in Australia's 
growth prospects. Although it provides only one percent of 
employment, it contributes directly or indirectly to 10 percent 
of GDP and over 40 percent of total export earnings. 

Production of a number of minerals and energy products reached 
record levels in 1983 -- coal, copper, gold, lead, crude oil, 
natural gas, silver and zinc. Australian mineral exports 
soared by 20 percent over 1982 levels to A$9.7 billion. These 
favorable statistics mask some significant problems, however. 
Although production was up for many minerals, lower unit costs 
meant that many minerals and energy companies lost money or saw 
their earnings substantially reduced. 


Prospects for 1984 appear quite promising, as external markets 
continue to improve. As an example, aluminum production, up 50 
percent over the past three years, will increase again in 1984. 





Australia cannot take these markets for granted, however. 
Stiff competition will come from the US, Brazil, South Africa, 
Canada and other countries. Very high plant construction 
costs, Australia's industrial relations record, and excessive 
or unclear state tax policies could be inhibiting factors. 
Nevertheless, the prospects for major resources developments 
are good and several billion dollars in resource development 


projects are on the drawing boards waiting for upturns in world 
demand. 


Implications for US Investment 


Australia has revived from its longest postwar recession, and 
has revived with a vigorous surge in growth. The recovery is 
still unbalanced and fragile, particularly insofar as 
investment is concerned. High interest rates, inflation fears, 
and labor cost pressures are still present or threatening. 


Despite the clouds on the horizon, though, our view of the 
economy at the present time is upbeat. While private capital 
investment has not responded to economic recovery in the robust 
way the Government would like to see, there are good 
indications that it will over the next six months. 


Consumer demand has rebounded, real household disposable income 
will be up 4.5 percent, the savings rate is high, and consumer 
surveys are brimming with confidence. Employment is up and the 
unemployment rate is down. There is a strong likelihood of tax 
cuts and investment incentives being included in the FY 1984/85 
Budget that will be brought down this August. The Government 
has promised to lower its borrowing requirements next financial 
year, and will probably be able to do so since recovery has 
meant greater tax receipts while lower unemployment has meant 
smaller unemployment and welfare outlays. Against this 
background, we believe it is only a matter of time before 
private capital investment revives. 


As we have emphasized in previous reports, Australia is a land 
of wide and varied investment opportunities. US investors have 
long recognized this, and have been the largest single source 
of foreign investment in Australia for many years. As the 
recovery progresses, it appears certain that resource 
investment projects will attract renewed interest. 


Overseas investment (direct and portfolio) has picked up since 
recovery began, aided by an easing of investor concerns over 
the political intentions of the Hawke Government. The latest 





investment figures available, for the October-December 1983 
quarter, show overall foreign investment inflows at A$3.2 
billion, the second highest such inflow on record. Growth, 
though, has been concentrated in portfolio rather than direct 
investment. On the other hand, retained earnings by direct 
foreign investors turned from loss to a profit of A$633 million 
in the first nine months of the financial year, a harbinger of 


increased investment by firms already present in the Australian 
market. 


Federal and State public works and active construction programs 
by semi-public authorities and utilities are the growth area in 
investment at the moment. Public sector infrastructure 
projects, which will receive priority attention as Australia's 
1988 bicentennial celebration approaches, should continue to 
provide opportunities for lenders as well suppliers. Airport 
upgrading, rail and road construction, telecommunications, 
including satellite broadcasting, are the kind of 


infrastructure development that will be undetaken here over the 
next 4-5 years. 


The Australian Government welcomes foreign investment, and has 
been successful attracting American, as well as European, and, 
to an increasing degree, Asian capital. The welcome Australia 
gives foreign investment was reaffirmed in January with the 
completion of the new Government's review of foreign investment 
policy. 


Investors are reminded, however, that virtually all foreign 
investment proposals must be screened by the Foreign Investment 
Review Board (FIRB) in Canberra. The FIRB, an organ of the 
Federal Treasury, recommends approval, change or disapproval to 
the Treasurer. Most investment proposals are approved. Many 
require changes, however, to meet Australian legal and equity 
requirements. Cases so far processed under the Hawke 
Government have revealed stricter FIRB adherence to the general 
guideline of at least 50 percent Australian equity. 


Both the Embassy and the FIRB welcome inquiries from potential 
investors. The Embassy and Consulates are also familiar with 
state investment incentives and can assist US companies in 
obtaining the latest information in this field. 


Implications for US Trade 


The coming lift in consumer spending, and the likely revival of 
private investment should be good news for American exporters 
over the coming years. Lower inflation and substantiallly 
higher household disposable income should make the coming 6-12 





months good ones in consumer fields. The anticipated revival 
of investment should increase demand for US equipment and 
services. The banner year in the rural sector, following years 
of drought and depressed earnings, should help sales of 
agricultural equipment. After years of hard times, rural 
consumers should be ready to spend. 


All in all, we see a positive year on the horizon for US 
exporters. The US took 20.1 percent of Australia's imports 
during the last quarter of 1983, down from 22.22 perrcent in 
the previous quarter and 21.8 percent in 1982. We hope to see 
a brighter performance in the year ahead. 


In the aftermath of recession, many Australian manufacturers 
are quick to accuse foreign competitors of dumping. Importers 
should be aware that Australian law permits quick imposition of 
anti-dumping cash deposits. At the present time, the GOA has 
about 40 active anti-dumping cases underway, down from a 
recession peak of approximately 120 cases. 


As before, energy and mineral projects should continue to 
provide attractive opportunities for US suppliers of mining, 
earthmoving and construction equipment. The outlook for oil 
and gas field equipment continues bright. Agricultural 
chemicals sales should rebound. Computers, business equipment, 
telecommunications systems small and large, health care, 


security and safety equipment should all provide good 
opportunities for US exporters. High income levels and the 
Australian focus on leisure activities should help sales of 
leisure and sports equipment. Videocassettes and softwear, 
personal computers, sporting goods, toys, kitchenware, hardware 
and do-it-yourself gear, as well as sophisticated consumer 
goods and fashions generally should continue to do well here, 


particularly if they have a special cachet and are vigorously 
: promoted. 


Recovery will bring a good year to Australia, as well as to 
American investors and exporters. 


% U.S. GOVERNEMNT PRINTING OFFICE: 1984-42 1-007 :643 





GUIDE FOR EXPORTERS 


A Basic Guide to Exporting, : pusiication of 


the U.S. Department of Commerce, takes you through the steps involved in 
establishing a successful export business. This book helps you to assess your company’s 
export potential and then helps you get started toward overseas sales. Some 

of the key topics covered are: 


e where to get expert counseling on overseas markets, 
¢ developing an export marketing strategy, 
* pros and cons of having an agent handle your exporting, 


¢ packing and shipping your product overseas, 


* negotiating contracts with foreign firms and collecting payment, 


* government regulations and tax incentives that might affect your exporting, 
and, 


¢ both private and government financial assistance. 


of 
The Guide also has helpful information for business executives traveling 


abroad, gives some insight on the art of advertising your product overseas, and 
discusses the pros and cons of licensing foreign firms to manufacture your 
product. In addition, listings of Commerce offices both here and abroad, an 

export glossary, a directory of Small Business Administration field offices, and 
a bibliography of export publications round out A Basic Guide to Exporting. 


Hurry and place your order now. Help your company get started toward 
successful export marketing! 
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WHO, ME? EXPORT? 
YES, YOU! 


You don’t have to be a big corporation to sell your 
products overseas. If you’ve been successful in 
the domestic market, chances are good you could 
do well in the world markets—and reap the profits. 


BUT HOW DO | START? 


That’s a good question. We have a 

handy, step-by-step guide book with the 

answers. Just send us the coupon below, 
and we’ll show you how to begin. 


WHY DOES THE GOVERNMENT 
WANT TO HELP ME? 


Exporting means greater profits and 
increased company growth for American 
businesses—your business. It also 
creates jobs for Americans, contributes 
to a healthier economy, and strengthens 
our international trade position. 
Exporting is not only good for you—it’s 
good for America. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
A BASIC GUIDE 
TO EXPORTING TODAY! 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ADMINISTRATION 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Send copies of A BASIC GUIDE TO 


EXPORTING at $6.50 Credit Cards Orders Only 

SN 003-009-00349-1 i 

Enclosed is $ O check, Total charges $_________ Fill in the boxes below. 
O money order, or charge to my 


Deposit Account No. Credit 


yr cadNo. LLL TTT TITITTITT TTT 1) 
Expiration Dat 
Order No. canter” 6d 


Month/Year For Office Use Only 
Quantity Charges 
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Discount 
Refund 
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